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AN ARIKARA STORY-TELLING CONTEST 

By GEORGE A. DORSEY 

Among the Arikara the teUing of tales is a common practice, 
especially during the winter nights. In addition to the great mass 
of legends and traditions which form the tribal lore, and which are 
related both in the family circle and during ceremonial gatherings, 
short tales of personal adventure, generally containing an element 
of the supernatural, are often recounted among the men during the 
intervals of a ceremony. The following incidents were related while 
the food was being prepared for a ceremony at the lodge of Strike - 
Two, an hereditary chief of the Arikara — the first, by BuU's-Neck : 

" Another man and I went on a buffalo hunt. We saw a bunch 
of buffalo. We crawled up to them, but they ran away. Every 
time we came near them they ran away, so we talked and tried to 
get close to them. One time when the buffalo were in a ravine, 
we lay down on our bellies and crawled until we came in sight of 
the buffalo ; then both of us shot, but both of us had aimed at the 
same buffalo. We went up to the buffalo and commenced to skin 
it. The other man called me, and said : ' Look at the buffalo's 
rump ! ' I looked, and there I saw an eye. We both exclaimed, 
' No wonder we could not approach the buffalo any closer, for this 
one has an eye in his rump ! ' " 

At the conclusion of this tale, the other men began to laugh. 
After the laughter had subsided, BuU's-Neck continued with the 
following : 

" That man sitting over there killed a rabbit and brought it to 
my house. I skinned the rabbit, and on cutting it open I found 
one large heart hanging down from the heart. The other heart 
was in its proper place. That man sitting over yonder killed the 
rabbit and saw the two hearts ; he will tell you if I am telling a 
true story." 

Again there was laughter, but no one in the circle seemed as yet 
ready to continue the contest, whereupon BuU's-Neck continued 

with another tale, as follows : 
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"I was riding on my pony, hunting my ponies. I went to 
yonder hills. As I neared the top of the hill I saw an old buffalo 
skull sitting on top of the hill. As I approached the skull, my 
pony neighed. As soon as my pony neighed, I saw the skull turn 
over. That young man yonder was with me, and he knows that 
what I tell is true. We did not turn the skull back in place, but 
left it as it turned over, and to this day it is sitting as we left it." 

This tale provoked even more laughter than the ones preceding 
it, and one of the priests spoke up and called the old man a Uar. 
He received the compliment with perfect good nature, and con- 
tinued with still another story : 

" That young man sitting yonder, his wife who is in the other 
room, and myself, went after wood. We went into a place where 
there was dry willow. The willows were so thick that I could 
hardly get through them. The woman called me, and I went. 
There, where she was, was a young eagle or chicken-hawk trying 
to fly through the willows, but the wind was blowing hard, so that 
the willows blew together and the hawk could not fly away. I 
went to it and hit it with a stick. I then took the hawk and killed 
it, plucked its feathers, and laid it upon the wood in a wagon-box. 
I left the feathers upon the wings and tail. I wanted to roast the 
bird when I reached home. The woman spoke as we started, say- 
ing, ' Look at that bird flying ! It looks like the bird you had in 
the wagon ! The woman further said, ' I believe it is.' I looked 
for my bird, but it was gone. I looked overhead. I became fright- 
ened and went away from the people. I went to the mountains and 
stayed for several days, but as my bird did not come back, I re- 
turned home, and never saw it any more." 

By this time, others thinking that they should be given an oppor- 
tunity, a man named Enemy' s-Heart spoke up, saying, "Give us a 
chance to tell a story ; I will relate to you an incident that is true." 
And he told the following : 

" I went buffalo hunting with another man. We found a bunch 
of buffalo cows. We killed one that looked rather thin, and hollow 
in the belly as if it had no entrails. The other man then took some 
grass and began to rub it upon the buffalo. I said, ' You are not 
doing right ; this is the way to do that ! ' I took some wild sage 
and began to rub the buffalo with it, over the belly, under the fore- 
legs, and all over. I was grunting all this time. When I was 
through, I said to the other man, ' Now cut the buffalo upon the 
breast and see if there is any fat.' The other man cut the buffalo 
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open, and >vhen he did so, he said, 'Why, you have done sc«nething 
wonderfal ; you have made the buf&lo fat ! ' We skinned the buf- 
falo, and when we got to the belly, we noticed that it was very hol- 
low, i cut the leg off ^ the shoul<Jer ; then I cut the shoulder. 
While I went to find a stone to sharpen my knife, the other man 
called me, and said : 'This cow has a calf in her, but it is not in 
her womb, but in her paunch ! ' Surely a calf was moving in the 
cow's paunch ! We took out the paunch, laid it aside, and went 
home with our meat. The people did not believe us, so we took 
them to the place, and they saw the calf in the cow's paunch." 

Upon concluding. Enemy's- Heart turned to old Bull's- Neck and 
said, " All this that I have told you is true." All now laughed, and 
Enemy's-Heart continued, relating the following : 

" I was hunting antelope in the winter time. I kflied two. I 
skinned them, and left the meat upon the ground. I went home 
and caught my ponies and took another man with me to where the 
meat was. We packed the ponies, then we went on. We came 
along the Missouri river. I saw a jackrabbit sitting close to the 
road. The other man called my attention to the rabWt. I got off 
my pony, took aim at the rabbit, and shot it. We went, and to 
our great surprise we found a deer lying there in place of the rabbit. 
This rabbit had turned to a buck, for it had long antlers. We 
skinned it and took the meat home. When I got home I related 
the incident to some old men. I was afraid it meant something 
bad ; I felt strange and scared. When the old men told me it was 
all right, I felt better. I kept the hide and antlers for many years." 

At the conclusion of this story, Bull's-Neck seemed somewhat 
provoked, and exclaimed : " You could not do what you say you 
did ; your story is not true ! It reminds me, however, of an ex- 
perience which I once had and which is true." Whereupon he re- 
lated the following : 

" I was out hunting one day with another man. I climbed a 
hill, and saw a buflalo sitting in the hollow. I could plainly see 
his horns. I called for the other man and told him that there was 
a buffalo sitting down in the bottom, but he would not believe me. 
I then told him to look. He turned to me, and said, ' I do not see 
any buffalo sitting down, but I see one lying down ; it is dead ; I 
do not believe it is alive.' I then said, ' I am sure it is alive ! ' So 
we went to where the buffalo lay, and if the buffalo had jumped up 
and attacked us, both of us would have been hurt. So we walked, 
holding each other. We came up to the buffalo. It was not 
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breathing, nor alive. The legs were crossed. We took our whips 
and whipped the buffalo. The buffalo was not sleeping, for it 
jumped up and snorted. We ran away from the buffalo, and the 
buffalo ran another way." 

Again there was laughter about the circle, the implication being 
that Bull's-Neck's tale was not founded on fact. The old man 
looked very sober, and exclaimed, " But I had another experience, 
equally curious," and related the following incident : 

" I was walking from yonder hills and came across a coyote. I 
caught hold of its tail and began to drag it. I came far away from 
the hills, when all at once the coyote moved about and ran away 
from me. It must have been asleep. I watched it as it went across 
the prairie, and said to myself, ' Why did I not kill it ? ' Well, the 
coyote ran away from me." 

At the conclusion <rf this tale by BuU's-Neck, an old warrior 
named Bear's-Teeth, one of the hereditary chiefs of the Arikara, 
related the following : 

"A young warrior had been dreandng about the eagles. One 
night this young man had a dream. He saw mi eagle in his dream, 
and it said, ' You must wear the eagle-feather through your scalp- 
lock for the next few days.' The next day the man took one of 
his eagle-feathers and cut it at the end ; then he placed the feather 
through his hair. The next night this man had a dream. The 
eagle came to him and said, ' You have done wrong. I fly high. 
No one can cut my feathers. If you cut my feathers, tomorrow 
you will be cut.' The man arose and went out of his tipi. He 
looked over the country. No enemy was in sight, and he said to 
himself, ' That eagle came to me in my dream ; I will not think 
about it any more.' As he went into his tipi again he heard some 
one yell, ' Enemy coming ! ' The man rushed out, mounted his 
pony, and went toward the enemy. 

" In the battle that followed, this man and a Sioux attacked each 
other on horseback. As they approached they got off their ponies 
and grappled with each other, each taking out his butcher knife. 
The man who had the dream was stabbed under the left arm. The 
Sioux was killed, and the Arikara was brought home wounded. 

" In the night he saw the eagle, who said, * You are not to die ; 
you are to Uve.' The next day the man told his friends that he 
was to live, that he had seen the eagle in his dream. The man re- 
covered and became one of the principal men of the Arikara." 

By this time the announcement came to the lodge that the food 
was ready for the feast, so the story-telling ceased. 



